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Che Common Hond of Anotoledge. 


Etenim omnes artes, quze ad humanitatem pertinent, habent quoddam commune 
vinculum et quasi cognatione quadam inter se continentur.—CICERO. 


Cicero, in the exordium of his famous oration for the poet Archias, 
has given utterance to a beautiful, though speculative thought. He 
says—in the sentence I have here quoted—that all branches of knowl- 
edge which pertain to liberal culture, are connected with each other 
by asort of relationship, a certain common bond of union. Cicero 
had in mind the application of this thought to-oratory. He tells us 
that he himself has never been entirely devoted to a single study, and 
that he owes to the precepts and encouragement of his poet-friend, 
whose defence he has most cheerfully undertaken, his own talent and 
skill as an orator. We can scarcely doubt the sincerity of this grate- 
ful tribute which Cicero pays to Archias, for we can clearly discover 
in every line of his matchless oration, evidences of that generous cul- 
ture which he had gained from a life-long devotion to the liberal arts 
—particularly to the art of poetry. No better proof of the close alli- 
ance that exists between poetry and true eloquence, can be desired 
than is found in this oration, so full is it of finely poetic thought. 
Well may the orator avow with gratitude his indebtedness to the poet, 
and speak of a “common bond” uniting these two noble arts. 

What great orator of ancient or modern time but will acknowledge 
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192 THE COMMON BOND OF KNOWLEDGE. | April, 
the quickening power of poetry upon the sensibilities, the imagination, 
the intellect itself? Poetry is, indeed, the “ consummate flower ” of 
literature, the repository of the choicest thoughts, the mirror of the 
beautiful and sublime in nature. The orator, therefore, whose end js 
the acquisition of the faculty of exciting, persuading, or convincing 
men, must look to poetry for much of his knowledge of the human 
heart, and for much of his best inspiration. 

But while it is thus true that there is this evident connection be- 
tween poetry and oratory in every age, in our own as well as in an- 
cient. time, the truth is perhaps more strikingly applicable to the age 
of Cicero. In his time, on account of the rarity and costliness of 
books, those who would instruct and direct the popular mind must ac- 
complish their work orally. Hence the orator, the dramatic, and even 
the epic poet—for epic poetry was publicly recited—had not only es- 
sentially the same end, but must reach that end in one and the same 
way—by influencing in public large bodies of men. Poetry and elo- 
quence, therefore, must have derived their power from the same 
sources. They must equally have illustrated the philosophy, the in- 
dividual tastes and characteristics, and the social customs of the 
times. 

It was not, however, the poetic and oratoric arts simply, that Cicero 
would join by a common bond. Side by side with poetry, though 
perhaps not equally powerful as a means of esthetical culture, must 
be placed the fine arts; and, besides, there were cultivated among the 
Ancients, with great assiduity and success, logic, history, and mental 
and moral philosophy, all the joint products of the human intellect, all 
exerting a concurrent influence in moulding society, and all closely de- 
pendent one upon another. This inter-dependence and union, we shall 
readily admit still continues. The principle announced by the Roman 
orator, that a/Z those studies which favor man’s intellectual, social and 
moral growth, are intimately related to each other, has as yet lost 
none of its pertinency and force. 

A distinguished modern historian testifies to the “inevitable alli- 
ance ” of philosophy and history, and shows by the course he himself 
takes, that the province of history includes something more than the 
mere recounting of isolated facts. Indeed, history, if it follow the ex- 
ample of the ancient historian, Thucydides, has to treat not wholly of 
the exploits of renowned generals, the projects of kings and princes, 
or the lives of remarkable personages: it must trace the development 
of institutions, elucidate national manners and laws, and reflect na- 
tional thought and national life, as manifested in literature and the 
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arts. Thus does history become a common bond, linking the Past 
with the Present, and in the light of experience prophesying concern- 
ing the Future, and also combining and representing in itself those varied 
and changing elements which make up the peculiar character of sepa- 
rate epochs, or of particular nations. 

Leaving, now, for the moment, those studies which the Ancients 
chiefly pursued, let us turn to the physical sciences, the most import- 
ant of which may be considered as belonging properly, and almost ex- 
clusively, to modern times. 

And, first, between modern science and invention there is an inti- 
mate relationship. That an accurate and thorough knowledge of sci- 
entific laws is conditional to the application of those laws in the high- 
est forms of inventive skill, is obvious and undeniable. We may bor- 
row here an illustration from the relation of pure to mixed mathemat- 
ics. None will deny that a familiar acquaintance with abstract 
mathematical principles and axioms is absolutely essential in order to 
apply mathematics as an art to the solution of the various practical 
problems that arise in the course of investigations in other depart- 
ments of science. In accordance with the general truth now insisted 
on, political economists assure us that the best method to excite in- 
vention is by popularizing scientific knowledge. To the wide diffu- 
sion, among all classes, of scientific information, is probably due, in 
great measure, the remarkably active inventive talent of the Ameri- 
can people. What example can be adduced in the whole range of 
modern invention, of marked progress in the useful arts, unconnected, 
either directly or remotely, with a corresponding advance in purely 
abstract science? The immense superiority of the sailing vessel or 
steamship of the civilized man over the rude raft or canoe of the sav- 
age, results primarily from profound and continued study of philosoph- 
ical laws. Invention, unaided by science, is helpless. 

But, to pass beyond a narrow and wholly practical view of physical 
science, may we not affirm, that, in the wonderful scientific revela- 
tions of our own time, there can be discerned indications of a symmet- 
rical unity, a sisterhood existing among the sciences? Thus, for ex- 
ample, in geology, the central truth relates to the regular advance- 
ment of the earth from the condition of a molten, chaotic mass to its 
present finished state ; but the successive steps in this single process 
are not distinctly traceable by the light of geology alone. Our guide 
here is the science of zoology. If we reflect that the fossils, which re- 
quire to be studied as affording the only satisfactory information con- 
cerning the earth’s historic development, are often not complete but 
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fragmentary, that they are innumerable, and include every variety of 
organic remains, both vegetable and animal, from the lowest to the 
highest types, and that these remains must be most accurately classi- 
fied in order to determine with any reliable exactness the comparative 
age of the different rock-strata in which they are found, we shall be 
able to conceive how exclusively, as it were, the successful prosecu- 
tion of geologic investigation is made to depend on an exhaustive 
knowledge of another and a kindred science. 

If, now, instead of regarding the earth as a gradually perfected 
unit, a “ world-kingdom,” we proceed to inquire concerning the con- 
stituent elements of which its crust is composed, the laws for the de- 
struction and formation of compounds, the theory of crystallization and 
the principle of organic growth and decay, we encounter a new rela- 
tionship—that of geology to chemistry. And so, likewise, if we pass 
to the department of dynamical geology, or would comprehend the at- 
mospheric and climatic changes to which the earth has been subject 
at different stages of its progress, the aid of yet another science, the 
science of natural philosophy, must be invoked for the perfect unfold- 
ing of geologic truth. 

But that which most ennobles the science of geology is the relation it 
bears to man. In geologic history no event is insignificant ; the fall of 
a leaf, the crumbling of a minute shell, as well as the sinking of ocean 
beds, or the lifting up of lofty mountains, are important steps in preparing 
the earth to be the abode of man—the being to whom is given dominion 
over all inferior creatures. This teaching of geology accords perfectly 
with Bible history ; and it is here that we find the union of science 
and revelation. “There can be,” says Dana, “no conflict between 
the two Books of the Great Author. Both are revelations made by 
Him to man,—the earlier, telling of God-made harmonies coming up 
from the deep past, and rising to their height when man appeared,—the 
later, teaching man’s relations to his Maker, and speaking of loftier 
harmonies in the eternal future.” 

Thus far-reaching and suggestive are the teachings of geology, and 
yet the harmony, the varied unity of scientific knowledge, is perhaps 
most forcibly illustrated in the science of astronomy. This science, 
the oldest, and in its final development, the noblest of all, the simple 
star-craft or astrology of the Ancients, imperfect and erring in its 
earlier stages, has at length, in the fullness of time, afforded revela- 
tions at once startling and grand almost beyond conception. It has 
shown the true relation of the earth to the Universe. It has revealed, 
through the universality of the law of gravitation, and the unfailing 
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analogy of form and motions among all the heavenly bodies, the ex- 
istence of a single universal system, of which the earth forms but the 
minutest portion. But how much does astronomy owe to kindred sci- 
ences! Her handmaids are philosophy, invention, mathematics, crys- 
tallography, meteorology, even geology itself. 

Mathematics alone play so important a part in the perfecting of all 
the physical sciences, especially in astronomy, as to reach the dignity 
of a commune vinculum. Thus we read of Le Verrier, by the aid of 
the calculus alone, applying himself to the discovery of a hidden plan- 
et, and after the most arduous and ingenious calculations, predicting 
with astonishing accuracy what would be the position in longitude of 
the planet at a particular hour of a specified night, its apparent mag- 
nitude, and its diurnal motion. This is but one of numberless instan- 
ces which might be cited of the inestimable value to astronomers of 
the science of abstract mathematics. It would seem as if the attempt 
—which Hamilton ridicules—of the early Pythagoreans “ to explain 
the problem of the Universe by the properties of number,” had been, 
in modern times, at least approximately successful. 

Possibly, at this point, sufficient has been said, though in this cur- 
sory manner, to show that many of the physical sciences are related 
by a “certain common bond.” I have now only to refer to the possi- 
ble relationship of physical and psychological science. And here the 
first thought that naturally suggests itself is, that if there be any 
junction between mental and material laws, it must be at best myste- 
rious and undefinable. But is this mystery any more inexplicable 
than that which shrouds the union of the mind with the body? Na- 
ture, in her myriad forms, furnishes to the mind treasures for thought. 
Art, the product of mind, is but the imitation of nature. And not 
only art but mental philosophy cannot, if it would, be wholly inde- 
pendent of the physical world. The faculty of cognition, imagination, 
or perception, in short, even consciousness itself, is conversant with 
natural as well as intellectual phenomena. 

But perhaps only a word on this head is needed, for in addition to 
and beyond all other considerations, however slight may be the con- 
nection of the various sciences with each other from their own nature, 
it cannot be doubted that there still remains in language a bond of 
union for every form of knowledge whether pertaining to literature, 
science, or the arts. Language reflects human life, the mind, the 
world. It is the voice alike of genius, of the moral reason, of natural 
law and of revelation. The records of history, the discoveries and 

changes of each passing hour, the thoughts and impulses of individu- 
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als or of nations, language alone can embody and preserve. And to 
be truly valuable, language must needs be thus all-embracing. For 
suppose every science had a language of its own in which its truths 
were contained, and through which they must be known, if known 
at all; how slow and painful must then be the progress of the human 
mind! Differences in studies or pursuits, as completely as present 
differences in nationality, would then separate men and render them 
strangers to each other. By so simple a supposition we may see how 
precious are the offices of language, and how happily it illustrates our 
theme. 

And now, finally, as a set-off to all that has been advanced, it may 
properly be urged that the “common bond” of knowledge, if any 
there be, is at the best transitory and imperfect. To this the reply 
may be given, that knowledge itself is imperfect. We now “see as 
through a glass darkly ;” beyond the partial, the half-revealed, we 
may not hope to penetrate. All have read the story of the Eastern 
Magician whose life was spent in seeking not for knowledge, but for the 
source of knowledge. He held communion with the Demon who per- 
sonifies the principle of life, in order to learn the germ, the essence of 
all things by which he was surrounded. That which he sought was 
given him. He saw the mystery of life, but the sight was fearful and 
overpowering. ‘There was no longer in the wide earth such a thing 
as Beauty ; trees, mountains, verdure, waters, all were but so many 
forms of festering corruption. The very sunlight was an unnatural 
glare, reflected from the decaying earth: all things evinced the reign 
of Death in the midst of Life. So terrible was the penalty of striving 
to know what is unknowable. 

And so, in a similar manner, might we, with our present feeble fac- 
ulties, be overpowered by the full conception of the perfect: unity of 
all events and forces in the Universe. We should then see, as it 
were, “face to face ;” but such sight is not finite; it partakes of the 
Infinite. We have then only to believe in a partially-apprehended 
unity which shall become more and more apparent as our vision be- 
comes clearer and stronger—a unity which corresponds to oneness of 
design on the part of the Creator. E. B. B. 
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Che Genius and Poetry of Thomas Hood. 


Tuomas Hoop was one of the world’s prodigies. Like many men 
he at first mistook his strength. He essayed things good enough in 
themselves but unfit for him. From these early and misdirected ef- 
forts sprang ‘The Plea of the Midsummer Fairies,’ ‘ Lycus the 
Centaur,’ ‘Hero and Leander,’ and others which his later poems far 
surpassed. Moir, in his admirable critique, says, and truly, that he 
was like the intinerant musician who, supposing himself fit only for 
his ordinary work, suddenly found himself no mean adornment in a 
concert among the very best. 

His literary life was a strange one. Passing from the classical and 
imaginative he tried his hand at description, at wit, at pathos, and in 
each he added fresh laurels to his crown. Metre, rhythm, rhyme, 
owned him as master. He commanded at will the genial smile and 
the sympathetic tear. He was sui generis; like to older poets in 
part, but in the grand whole he was Hood alone. He had Words- 
worth’s love of nature, Keats’ power in words, Coleridge’s imagina- 
tion, Richard Harris Barham’s skill in rhyming, Tennyson’s music, 
Herrick’s quaintness, Motherwell’s pathos and Burns’ tenderness, In 
short, he was and is the epitome of the British poets ;— 


‘We ne’er shall look upon his like again.’ 


Most who read this poor attempt to set forth his genius, have been 
in his train of admirers since they could first appreciate him. They 
know him and love him, and to them I commend him as one worthy 
of all regard. 

Hood was perhaps led to his almost constant use of wit by the fact 
that in this he soon found himself above the crowd. Literary fame 
was to him not merely an object of desire but one of real need, and if 
he could get it thus better than in any other way, it was natural that 
he should act as he did. ‘The life within him was always beating, full 
and strong, through the pulses of a merry heart. Sickness, care, the 
drudgery of literary labor, could not crush it out, and in his latest 
letters the same old spirit still appears. Who but Hood would ever 
have written so cheerfully of that wasting of nerve and strength and 
life itself, which was soon to take him to another home than that of 
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earth? ‘As happens to prematurely old port wine,’ he says, ‘I am of walk 
a bad color with very little body.’ And all this when he felt like tion, 
Keats, that his mental powers were never stronger, and that with ”~ 
health he could double his fame. ‘That of itself would kill most men. _ 
The fretting and chafing of the eager spirit against the check of the that 
flesh ; the longing for strength to write, for strength to think, for but 
strength to live; the leaving life when life was worth most, is the ‘F 
saddest thought a man of ability can own. No light, no hope—the sa 
words fall like clods on a coffin, each one ringing the knell of a Iti 
thousand fancies, a thousand happy schemes. Yet Hood saw only my 
the things which cheered. ‘ There was the smell of the mould, he her 
writes again, ‘ut I remembered that it nourished the violets.’ : 
Nor can you accuse him of levity in his latest hours. A pun was bei 
no proof of that. He knew the depth of feeling there was in his heart, i. 
but in his very melancholy he could not exist in gloom. So these de 
sparks of wit, like rockets in a cave, light up for a second the darkness Hi 
beyond, but only to leave on the mind a fuller sense of the blackness 
from which they rose. A jest was his life, and as this brings us to his le 
powers of wit and humor, we may as well speak of them here. 7 
To pun is one thing. To pun well is another and a far different "4 
gift. Now a man may be a wit, or a humorist, and not pun; but if “ 
he is wit and humorist together he cannot help it. Such was Hood; " 
genial or satirical, his puns gave him many a strong point, and know- t 
ing, as he did, how to use them, they became of course his favorite h 
weapons. Perhaps he never made a better combination of the articles . 
than in ‘ Faithless Sally Brown,’ where ‘ young Ben’ closes the ballad . 
with his mournful fate : : 
‘His death, which happened in his berth, t 
At forty-odd befell, 
They went and told the Sexton, | 
And the Sexton tolled the bell.’ 
But his humorous vein always joins in with and helps them out, as 
witness ‘Miss Kilmansegg,’ ‘The Monkey Martyr,’ the ‘Tale of a 
Trumpet,’ and ‘Singing for the Million,’ with many another equally | 
worthy. 


There is nothing forced, nothing strained, no striving for effect— 
your best machinery works the quietest, and the ease of true genius 
never allows you to wonder how much labor this or that cost. You 
may think I use genius wrongfully here, but stop a minute. Soyer 
has the genius of cooking, Rarey of horse-taming, Blondin of rope- 
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1863.] 
walking, and Paul Morphy of chess. Genius, to give a rough defini- 
tion, consists in the ability to do a hard thing in an easy way, and we, 
generally restricting it to literature and the higher fields of imagina- 
tion, call him a genius who, with ease, excels therein. It is essential 
that he should be no plodder. A ‘dig’ may be at times a genius, 
but a genius can never be a ‘dig’ He must love his work, and have 
a perfect strength, not acquired, but rather self-possessed, with which 
to grapple it. And therefore I say that Hood has the genius of wit. 
It is all spontaneous—for no one can read, for example, the ode ‘To 
my Infant Son,’ and believe it premeditated. No, you must admit 
here as everywhere, that in this, his specialty, Huod stands supreme. 

And then in pathos. What heart does not beat quicker as he tells of 
‘one more unfortunate gone to her death?’ What man but is moved to 
pity at the ‘Song of the Shirt?’ Here, as ever, the simple pathos strikes 
deepest, and the love, the tenderness, the sublime compassion of Tom 
Hood, win him a place denied to many a more ambitious rhymer. 

In wild and weird conceptions, too, he almost surpasses ‘ Monk’ 
Lewis, or ‘Festus’ Bailey. ‘The Last Man,’ and ‘The Forge,’ are 
enough to prove this were there no more that I could cite. There is 
a strange wealth of fancy which he possesses, which comes in at every 
turn, always adding to the beauty of the piece, but nearly as often as- 
tonishing the reader by its very quaintness. There is material for 
thought in every thing he wrote, though it is not so often expressed as 
hinted at. Ideas are brought out by delicate touches, accumulating 
till the connected whole appears in all its symmetry. In the ‘ Demon 
Ship ’ he steadily enhances the feeling, till at last the grand catastro- 
phe, so different from what one could conceive, bursts suddenly on the 
mind. In this last art he is very successful, delaying the denouement 
till the latest instant, and never hinting at the final design. 

I have spoken incidentally of his rhythmic abilities. A man may 
have all the poetic fancies imaginable, and yet, if he cannot express 
them, away they go into thin mist again. But Hood could express 
his meaning always—never lacking in clearness or point. ‘The pol- 
ished verse of ‘ The Schoolmaster,’ and ‘ The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies,’ shows his power there; the easy swing of his ordinary poems 
show him to be at home there also; while in ‘Miss Kilmansegg,’ the 
adaptation of sound to sense is wonderful. The old Latin line, 
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‘Quadrupedante putrem sonitu quatit ungula campum,’ 
rendered into English by the phrase, 


‘Shaking the thundering plain with the tramp of the galloping horse-hoofs,’ 
VOL, XVVIII. 27 
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does not express more plainly the sound of the tearing gallop of a 
horse than does the series of verses descriptive of Miss Kilmansegg’s 
terrible ride. Posts, trees, houses, go whirling by, and at the close 
you feel as much relief as if you had been there and had seen it all, 
This gift of rythm jwhat Dean Swift called ‘a knack at verse ’) js 
displayed everywhere. ‘Our Village,’ doleful at the best, is rendered 
ludicrously so by the ‘needless Alexandrines’ which tell the story, 
‘ Eugene Aram’ has a touch of the old ballad in it, and as specimens 
of this last, ‘ Faithless Nelly Gray ’ and ‘ Ben Battle’ will more than 
answer the demand. 

He is happy, too, in words and expressions. ‘The Tale of a Trum- 
pet’ is full of felicities of thought and style, and you cannot lay your 
finger on many of his poems in which this is not shown beyond all 
vavil. In fine, we may say with great truth, ‘ Quicquid tetigit, 
ornavit.’ 

Thomas Hood has left behind him a lasting fame. He has spoken 
to the English people in joy and sorrow. In their suffering he has 
felt his own ; in their mirth he too has been merry. The world was 
better that he lived in it. It has learned new lessons of pity from 
the over-driven writer who loved its poor so well, and in honest sad- 
ness it has dropped a tear to his memory. Wit and humor may pass 
away like autumn leaves; pleasant fancy and grace of style be reck- 
oned as things of naught, but for all that the ‘ Bridge of Sighs’ shall 
hold for aye its place in England’s heart. S. W. D. 


————c-qxsx0ee --__ 


Academical Recollections. 


In view of the bellicose aspect of things in this State, and in other 
localities where secesh abound, I had drafted a company of pugnacious 
words, which, being suitably drilled, I imagined would afford some aid 
in putting an “effectual quietus” upon this peace party, whose mem- 
bers, as nigh as we can learn from their threats, intend to obtain peace 
by killing everybody who dislikes their way of getting it. Judge, 
then, of my dismay when I learnt that the supply of warlike articles 
in the editorial market exceeded the demand. I betook myself to my 
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intellectual garret, and sought diligently for the wherewithal to man- 
ufacture a literary article, but after a thorough survey of my mental 
possessions, I reluctantly arrived at the same conclusion I often arrive 
at in surveying my material possessions ; to wit, that I am in a state 
of deplorable destitution. In this sad condition I fell to turning the 
leaves of a “Lit” that lay within reach. Mechanically I muttered 
aloud the titles of various articles, and Echo muttered back “ Vacation 
Vagaries.” There was something fascinating in the sound, and fancy 
kept repeating it. As I mused, it became clear to me that I also once 
spent a notable vacation. If I could faithfully picture the scenes of 
those swift weeks, I felt sure I should please myself if I pleased no- 
body else, and perhaps, I might lead back the fancy of the reader to 
the happy days of his own academical career, which, I am sure, it is 
pleasant to remember. At any rate I should have a peaceable article. 
So I made another ascent into the garret aforesaid, and, after much 
rummage, I succeeded in finding some records of the time, dim and 
obliterated here and there; but may be they can be restored and 
made presentable, and with the kind permission of the benevolent edi- 
tor, I will undertake the task. 

The winter term was numbered among the things that were, at the 
famous old academy of E——. My friend X and myself were spruce 
young sprigs in that nursery of rising genius. Feeling somewhat at 
home there, and not feeling able to go home, we concluded to stay and 
study up during vacation. Through the kind offices of a friend we 
procured most excellent lodgings in a quiet part of the town, which 
lodgings the excellent superintendent of our club house was kind 
enough to pay for. 

The first incident I remember, after getting established in our new 
domicil, was the advent of a man with a bill—not an ornithological bill, 
dear reader, but a wood bill, and a very hard one too. Contrary to 
my fears, he presented his bill to X, who very gravely assured him 
that it was all right, and returning it politely, bowed him out. As the 
man gained the street, I remarked that he regarded his bill with a pe- 
culiarly fond and admiring look, through one eye half shut—such as a 
father might bestow upon a small son, who is expected to become a 
man in the course of time. Then X and I became studious—and 
strange as it may seem, we made considerable advance during that 
vacation, both in classical acquirements and in social requirements. 
Chum was a good-looking fellow, and always in demand, and owing 
to the scarcity of beaux, occasioned by the absence of a great part of 
the students, I myself had more calls upon my gallantry than a man 
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of my inconsiderable personal attractions could expect. The day we 
devoted to the muses, and the night to philosophical investigations, 
Our opportunities in this latter direction embraced an extensive range 
of subjects, and I need not say that we cordially embraced our oppor. 
tunities. With our zeal in the march of truth, we mingled a laudable 
spirit of benevolence, and contrived to make ourselves generally use- 
ful. As a specimen of our praiseworthy endeavors, permit me to nar- 
rate our labors of a single evening. 

Reluctantly closing the pages of Homer the divine, (I will add, for 
the sake of clearness, that this Homer was an ancient Greek, not a 
modern divine,) we sallied forth and soon found ourselves by the tea- 
table of Mrs. Easy. For the benefit of genealogists, I would remark 
that it is highly probable that this family is remotely connected with 
the family of Midshipman Easy, who became so famous in the royal 
navy. At Mrs. Easy’s we found a pleasant little party, with whom 
the evening passed very agreeably. In looking back upon that even- 
ing it always seems as though it passed a hundred years ago. The 
house was one of those old residences which were built in the highest 
style of the time, by the gentry of the last century. The ceiling of 
the parlor was so low that a tall man might drive his head through it 
if he rose erect in haste. I suppose this may account in part for the 
dignified deliberateness which characterizes gentlemen of the old re- 
gime. Around the doors, windows, and mantel, there was an abund- 
ance of small mouldings and some scroll work, once showing a polish- 
ished surface of dark wood, but now a coat of modern white paint had 
blotted out its lights and shadows. But the furniture was old and 
quaint, the dames elegant and stately, with the manners of olden 
time, and an ancient piano, rising nearly to the ceiling, completed the 
illusion. As a melody of our forefathers floated out from its curious 
recesses, we all seemed set back into the days of Georgius Secundus. 
Regretfully taking our leave of antiquity, we stepped out into the 
moonshiny streets of the present. 

A Young Ladies’ Sewing Circle was in session in another part of 
the town, and fearing they might be in want of an indispensable arti- 
cle at such gatherings, we bent our steps thitherward. The result 
justified our proceeding. We found thirty young ladies assembled, 
but the masculine portion of the assembly consisted of only one stu- 
dent, one married man, two small boys, and a baby. We felt as I 
imagine the seven loaves and a few small fishes must have felt when 
they found themselves about to be devoured by the five thousand. We 
humbly hoped that we might be of some benefit, although the age of 
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miracles was past. After due care for the safety of the most precious 
fragments of the Cirele, a sense of duty led us to inquire after the 
welfare of a later assembly. 

We found it ready to resolve itself into disintegrated particles. 
Our powers of persuasion, however, prevailed upon them again to co- 
alesce. Diveys refreshments for the inner man appeared, and after 
some light-footed hours had passed away, we found ourselves again in 
the moonlight, which now smote level on church-tower and house-top, 
while darkness poured softly along the streets in a rising tide. A 
walk of uncertain duration, with delicious partings under dim porticos, 
closed our labors for the night. ‘Then wending our way homeward, 
we and the sleepy stars shut our eyes till another eve. 

That evening, X, true to his nature, became an unknown quantity, 
climinating himself from his side of the table in our sanctum by a 
process unknown to Day. Feeling unbalanced, I strolled down street 
to the residence of a little dame in whom I felt somewhat interested. 
Unfortunately she was not in, but her mother assured me that she 
would return soon. So I awaited her coming, and listened to the 
gossip of the agreeable old lady. Among the rest she told me the 
story of a servant girl she once had. It so interested me that I will 
try to relate it, the more as it may afford a hint of character to some 

undeveloped Collegiate novelist. 

The girl was an only child, and remained at home till she was sev- 
enteen or thereabout. Then she saw somebody whom she thought 
very handsome, noble, and all that, but, as happens sometimes, her 
father saw with is eyes, and through them things looked different, 
especially that particular thing which appeared to her as a man. But 
she liked him—in after years she said “ she didn’t love him much, she 
liked hin—” and being a gir] of spirit, said she must have him. They 
were married and went to Lowell to get work. The father sent his 
curse after them, and the mother a trunk of clothes. She remembered 
her youth. Wonder if all mothers do. From Lowell the young 
couple went to Boston and there the husband died. She dropped a few 
natural tears, of course, but did not die of grief as would have been 
proper. Shortly she married an Englishman, and with him went over 
the water to visit his ancestral domain. It turned out that he never 
had any, and they came back to Boston. On their return passage a 
baby was born—but she had no nourishment for it—and so the poor 
thing died—* starved to death as much as anything—” she said. 
They buried the baby in the deep—and one is tempted to say, better 
this than such a life as lay before it. They kept a saloon in the city, 
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to keep alive. Here she Heninnd: that ia ‘aiken was a enlalihte 
to her, and fell upon him and beat him to a jelly. She “ wished she 
had killed him.” He disappeared, and she never saw him again, 
Then she turned to the “ North Enders,” and burnt eight buildings 
before she left the city. Then she wandered about the country seek- 
ing adventure—getting work as a nurse here and there, and frighten- 
ing timid women out of their wits. While she was with the lady who 
told me the story—she showed her her arms—ridged with muscles 
like a man’s, and covered with scars. The lady wondered how they 
came there. ‘Guess you wouldn’t if yon had seen me fight,” she 
said. She was lithe and quick as a panther, and had dangerous eyes 
like such an animal. 

By and by the little demoiselle returned, but I forgot her presence, 
thinking of that strange woman of whose life I had caught a glimpse, 
Her image flashed before me in dreams all night. 

Thus passed our days and nights. Their scenes seem now like a 
dream, unquiet, and filled with a strange longing for something, I know 
not what, yet very pleasant. 

I cannot pass over a series of odd surprise-parties w hich came off 
during that vacation. The mode of proceeding was for the half a score 
or so of students left in town, to make a raid of a few miles into the 
country, collect all the available damsels in the neighborhood, and 
make a descent upon some devoted housekeeper. As I know of no 
description of anything of the sort in print, I will endeavor to narrate 
the incidents of one which remains bright in memory. Perhaps my 
feeble lines may, in coming time, aid the historian to picture the man- 
ners of the age which is now passing. 

It was about seven in the evening when our party set out for Pig- 
wacket. This, kindly reader, is the name of that delightful district 
for which we were bound. There were five of us; two long-legged 
Missourians, a thin, dark-visaged man from Illinois, X and myself. 
A rapid walk of an hour brought us to the house of a classmate, 
which was the rendezvous. After we arrived, and some half a dozen 
more, those acquainted with the country were sent out on a foraging 
expedition. In the course of an hour and a half they returned laden 
with pretty plunder, which they deposited at the dwelling to be 
surprised, and returned to the rendezvous to acquaint the rest with 
their success. After taking a sip of excellent cider, we marched in 
solid phalanx to the depository of the aforesaid plunder. If ever a 
family of steady habits were surprised, that family was. The good 
man of the house had gone to bed, and his. wife was sitting up with 
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her danghter, dutifully darning his stockings. Such blank astonish- 
ment as fell upon that poor lady, when our party of fifty noisy boys 
and girls inundated her house, never before was pictured on a mortal 
face. But there we were, and she must make the best of it. After 
the bustle of entrance there was a lull of suspense. In a short time 
the spirit began to move. A clothes line was found, and the lively 
play of Copenhagen was introduced. ‘Then came slaps, bumps, and 
kisses—and such kisses! In political language they had the true 
ring to them. One-half the assembly had never before seen the other 
half, but that made it all the merrier. All hands entered into the sport 
with such zest and complete abandon that they speedily seemed like 
old acquaintances. By and by an amateur violinist began to tune 
up; but here was a trouble—no room to dance. Some enterprising 
genius, however, soon discovered an unfurnished apartment There 
was in it some pans of milk, some kegs of butter, and a spinning 
wheel. The milk and butter were carried up stairs without opposi- 
tion, but at the moving of the spinning wheel the good wife was some- 
what disturbed. Sle was sure it would be broken, and that her words 
night not prove untrue, the old thing very kindly tumbled to pieces 
of itself. First came a leg rattling down stairs, then the wheel slip- 
ped off and bounced down into the hall, and at last the whéle concern 
tumbled over the banisters, greatly to the astonishment of various 
couples below in the dark. 

But the dance began, Virginia reel to start with. (For the sake of 
the future historian I would say that this reel is not the veel so com- 
mon among the Virginia chivalry of the day.) This first endeavor to 
trip the light fantastic toe proved a breakdown. Better success at- 
tended a cotillion. The derivation of this word might suggest an ad- 
mirable sermon after the style of Dean Trench ; and one wonders al- 
most why the old fellow omitted it. Meanwhile, those who could not 
dance busied themselves in innocent flirtations. In a cosy corner of 
the kitchen a susceptible student and the daughter of the house were 
seated in contiguous proximity, trying to convince each other of the 
reality of material substance. A significant “ Ahem, Ellen,” caused 
the youth to look up and find the countenance of the maternal relative 
of his companion glowering over him in awful majesty. One look was 
enough, and he took the wings of the morning and fled away. 

But we must leave minor details to the imagination of the reader. 
Suffice it to say, that after a parting smack all around, we saw the 
dear creatures safely to their respective domicils, and returned to the 
house of our friend. Afterbeing steeped in tobacco smoke, we sought 
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and found tired nature’s sweet restorer, much to our satisfaction, 
This was the finale of the Pigwacket surprise party. There were 
many others of the same sort, but this will do for a specimen. 

Among the memories of that vacation, is a hint for clearing the at- 
mosphere, given in a sermon one Sunday. Said the minister, « The 
air is purer when the breath of a villain is stopped.” This hint might, 
perhaps, be advantageously put in practice to-day. 

I cannot refrain from speaking of a pleasant little incident which 
happened to us late one afternoon. Our study for the day was about 
finished when a knock sounded on the door. “Come in!” but nobody 
came in. X, being nearest the door and not having his feet on the man- 
tel, rose and turned the latch. There appeared a great waiter, cover- 
ed with all manner of goodies, and behind it stood the dear old maid 
who lived up stairs, bashfully asking if we liked such things. X as- 
sured her very warmly that we did, took the waiter, and she vanished. 
We showed our appreciation of her gift in the only possible manner— 
and felt great faith in the human race. 

About this time the Heenan furor was abroad. News from Eng- 
land was looked for more anxiously than the news from Dixie now. 
Chum and I grew pugnacious, got a set of gloves, and had a daily 
set-to in the back yard. We also got a great bag of sand and hung 
it up in the shop. After bruising our fists upon it for a day or two, 
we concluded to let it alone At last it fell down and split, and that 
was the end of it. 

Among the other notable incidents of the vacation, was a great fire. 
I happened to get in early that night, and congratulated myself upon 
a good sleep in prospect. I had just fairly got into a doze when the 
fire bell rang. For awhile it worked into my dream, but the racket 
increased and I woke up, dressed hastily and went out. Not far off I 
found three buildings in a blaze. A few men were carrying goods 
from a store, and an ancient machine was rumbling down the street. 
Chum I found among the busiest of the busy. He had arrived among 
the first, and found the doctor, the deacon, and the leather-dealer in 
consultation as to whether it would be best to break open the store, 
and carry out the goods. He decided it for them by smashing the 
door with a big stone, and the goods were saved. In such towns all 
the people turn out at a fire, somewhat to help but mostly to see. 
When a sufficient force appeared in the street, X and I made a recon- 
noissance in the rear. ‘There we found a bridge of wood fast becom- 
ing a bridge of fire—and an ancient saw-mill which was also growing 
quite animated and fiery on the occasion. .By the aid of some idlers 
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and buckets, the bridge was brought back to a sense of its wooden 
condition, and the ardor of the saw-mill was dampened to such an ex- 
tent that he became quite black in the face about it. He seemed to 
think it a burning shame that he could not be permitted to have a 
flame as well as his neighbor. I am sorry to be obliged to mention 
here, that, while we were engaged with the saw-mill, a bucket got 
tight and turned a somerset from the roof, striking the cranium of a 
water-carrier below. ‘The poor man turned pale and let his pail turn. 
It seemed a great relief to him when at last he put his hand carefully 
up and found his head on his shoulders. 

After doing all that appeared needful, X and I determined to retire 
and be content with the laurels we had already won. When I got to 
a cool place I made a survey of myself and found that my garments, 
unlike those of Shadrach and his friends, had the smell of fire upon 
them. But the only loss I felt was that of my felt hat. Some sinful 
cinders had alighted thereupon and burned two great holes. I wan- 
dered about among the crowd trying to find an acquaintance, but I 
might as well have sought among the maskers of a Roman carnival. 
Each individual wore a fancy costume hastily extemporized for the 
occasion. With the aid of night and the glare of the flames, these 
operated as very effectual disguises. But in passing a yard I heard a 
familiar voice, and turning aside I found the little damsel before 
mentioned in these pages. She was enveloped in a huge shawl which 
she generously offered to share with me. As I was shivering, I did 
not refuse to come within her protection, and I will add that we were 
both much warmed in consequence. 

We sat and watched the grog-shops fall in one after another. The 
fire pried into the cellars without a warrant, and proved himself an ex- 
cellent search-officer. And when he found the barrels and demijohns, 
he leapt out through the ruins for joy, and shot up a spire of white 
flame far into the overhanging darkness. But at last he was satisfled 
and died out—and the crowd scattered to its homes. After a cup of 
coffee with my little friend, I went home and slept ten hours without 
a dream. 

And so vacation vanished. We moved back to our club-room, the 
boys came back, and we fell into our old habits again. Pressed in an 
old memorandum is a tiny blue bud which a little, roguish, black- 
eyed witch shyly laid on my window-sill, one warm spring morning. 
This is the only tangible memorial left of the romance of those short 
weeks, J. M. E. 
VOL, XXVIII. 28 
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Six Walter Raleigh. 


Tuat brilliant company, who made the Court of Elizabeth the cen- 
tre of the civilization of her times, embraced masters in many spheres 
of thought and action, but it was adorned with one person seemingly 
able to excel in all things,—Sir Walter Raleigh. 

Now winning laurels on hard fought fields, now astonishing old ad- 
mirals by the naval victories of Cadiz and Fayal, now penning glow- 
ing love sonnets, now swaying Parliament with speeches of profound 
statesmanship, now curing the queen’s sickness by his skill in medicine, 
now exploring the wild regions of the new world for that golden dream, 
El Dorado, now the fascinating courtier, and now writing, in prison, 
his “ History of the World.” Such in genius was Raleigh! He was 
one of those few favored ones whom nature seems to have endowed 
with the power of doing all things, and doing all things well. His 
achievements show, by contrast, the littleness of common men, and the 
possible dignity of man. Idle genius, however, finds no support in 
Raleigh. ‘He is a terrible worker,” wrote one of the Cecils. His 
enthusiasm was proportioned to his genius, rarely, if ever, its master. 

The moral character of Raleigh has been the theme of much dis- 
cussion. He appears to us to have had noble, generous sentiments, 
but not a love of the right sufficient to restrain him from gross wrong, 
when this seemed most advantageous. His sympathy appears in the 
fine efforts he made to relieve the ill-starred colonists of Roanoake, 
his domestic love shines through those simple letters to his wife, writ- 
ten on the eve of execution; the Indians of Guiana would not have 
loved him as they did, had they seen nothing lovely in him. Facts 
like these reveal a kindly, amiable spirit, but they ought not to blind 
us to facts of a far different character. We pass over the seduction 
of Miss Throgmorton, the popular hatred of him, his acceptance of 
bribes, and the conspiracy, of which he admitted he had knowledge. 
Some of these things must lower our respect, though peculiar circum- 
stances palliated them; but we are forced to acknowledge blacker 
stains. In Ireland, his forces put to death a Spanish garrison, which 
had surrendered unconditionally. His most enthusiastic admirers 
have brought forward no proof that he did not approve of the deed. 
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The times do not justify him, for even then, English civilization had ad- 
vanced far enough to condemn the act through the queen, who was dis- 
pleased with the massacre. In his last expedition to Guiana, he sailed 
under explicit instructions to avoid the Spanish colonies, yet he landed 
where, as he admitted, he knew they had a settlement. While in 
prison, he attempted suicide by stabbing. While solemnly calling the 
ever-living God to witness, that in his last voyage to America the 
honor of James was his only object, he was assuring the French am- 
bassador, that should he succeed, he would first offer the results to 
Henry IV, and his duplicity is blackened by the fact that he denied 
these proposals. In reference to this same expedition, he finally ac- 
knowledged, that he had purposed to capture the Spanish Mexican 
fleet, had he fallen in with it. 

These are sure facts of history, and they exhibit several defects in 
Raleigh’s character. He stands convicted of actual or intended false- 
hood, violated faith, suicide, and piracy. Had he made an ingenuous 
confession, we could have pardoned him; the lack of this greatly 
mars the sublimity which would otherwise attach to his sayings and 
bearing at execution. 

Two things have especially led to an over-estimate of Raleigh’s 
character. We are loth to see moral defects joined with brilliant 
genius, and as time wears away, we love more and more to ignore their 
existence. Besides, Raleigh was foully wronged. He was executed 
for high treason on the testimony of a single witness, whom Hume, no 
friend to Raleigh, terms a theughtless man, of no fixed principles. 
That testimony was urged, then retracted, then re-alleged, but that wit- 
ness was never brought before him. The bench insulted him with the 
vilest abuse. What a mockery of justice! No wonder that we for- 
get the sins of Raleigh, in our contempt for the weak and wicked 
James. Yet sympathy with his misfortunes, and admiration for his 
genius, must not blind us to his evil deeds. 

Raleigh seems to us fallen, yet sublime; guilty of crimes which 
deserve only detestation, yet persecuted by a weak king, and illusirious 
in industry, in generous sentiment, and in transcendent genius. 2. 
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Carly Influences. 


Ir may seem unmanly to revert to boyhood, when we are so soon 
to adopt the rigid manners of active life. Perhaps it is idle work to busy 
ourselves with the Past, when the problems of the Future, involving 
anxious thoughts and threatening labors, remain unsolved. But we owe 
a debt of gratitude to those years, that taught us lessons of truth and 
virtue which, we hope, more recent temptations and associations have 
been unable entirely to remove. There can, indeed, be no harm in 
the consideration of that period of our lives when ignorance freed us 
from responsibility, and the moral influences around us were good. 

Oh! Memory, lead us back, with true and sure guidance, through 
the courses already trodden, and point out to our eager minds those 
pleasant retreats, where careful love excluded evil and enmities, and bit 
ter jealousies, with their train of disappointments and sorrows, were de- 
nied admittance. Kind forgetfulness will place a curtain around the 
little, temporary griefs and vexations, while we retrace the influences 
which formed the characters by which we are distinguished. 

The thought of youth and “ childhood’s happy hours,” immediately 
suggests Home, and the innumerable faces of dear kindred and friends. 
In some mysterious way, the evenings at home are more potent than 
the bustling hours of the day. The employments which absorb the 
care and create the anxieties of life, are laid aside. ‘The mind then 
delights in more quiet, congenial themes. The Father throws off the 
pressure of business, and assumes an interest in family associations. 
The Mother, forgetting the duties of the household, listens attentively 
to the pleasant conversation. It is a charmed circle. Discord is un- 
known. Every subject capable of creating unkind or angry words, is 
disallowed. There is mutual forbearance, joined with a common ad- 
herence and concurrence. We can all remember those happy eve- 
nings, in the time long ago, when in the home group, our age com- 
pelling us to be seen, not heard, we drank the first quaffs of that pure, 
healthful wine, common to every land, which flows from the lips 
of the old to the minds of the young. There, may be, was the old 
gray-haired man, whose memory stretched back more than three-score 
years, calling up from the depths of his mind the personal experiences 
of his varied life. The customs of his youth were enchanting, from 
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their very strangeness. Old-fashioned notions caused great glee 
among us, and furnished theme and conjecture for much boyish con- 
yersation. The ghosts, of which we heard then, have haunted us 
through many dark nights, sending a lasting influence into our suscep- 
tibilities. ‘The soldier told his story, and warfare was thought ro- 
mantic adventure, until ripening reason disclosed its stern realities. 
The traditions of ’76 and 1812, increasing in beauty and power by 
constant repetition, during more than half a century, have formed a 
valuable auxiliary to patriotism, in swelling the army of the Union. 
Many who envied the old revolutionory hero as he thrilled their young 
hearts with his modest story of strife and danger, are now acting the 
same sad part in the awful tragedy. A neighbor, who had been across 
the waters and was familiar with the language of the sea, filled our 
minds with the exciting tales, which seem so peculiar to all ignorant 
landsmen. 

Thus do these fireside gossips weave into our souls a web to sur- 
round and protect us against life’s hardships. At this holy altar we 
are taught our primary lessons in history and morality. The customs 
of former generations are handed down and made prominent by their 
juxtaposition to present habits. Simple narratives, acting by their 
imagery and interest, instil principles of right and wrong in the sim- 
plest and truest light. In this way the experience of one age becomes 
a lamp to its successor. The action of friendly minds upon each 
other awakens emotions which touch the tenderest chords in human 
nature. This power is strongest when the heart is fresh» It will 
then, in its earnest trust in age, receive the sayings and proverbs of 
loved ones with perfect faith, and adopt them as ruling motives. 

Such is the school where the foundation of character is laid. Self- 
examination, a candid noting of each personal peculiarity, will bring 
up to us these early formation influences most clearly. Our minds 
were then plastic and exceedingly impressionable. Incidents, which 
if occurring now would seem trifling, affected us so deeply, that in the 
hours of meditation they appear with almost the distinctness of re- 
ality. 

Reflection summons a deep array of events, which greet us like 
friends from whom we have been long parted. One by one they go 
passing by, giving us a cheerful nod of acquaintance. Occasionally, 
from out the throng, a prominent incident attracts by its familiar ap- 
pearance. We are surprised to find it no recent friend, but first known 
in the remoter years of boyhood. In themselves, these events are 
insignificant, but their action upon the youthful nature is intense. A 
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life-time may be unable to eradicate habits or prejudices early ac. 
quired. 

Courage and cowardice owe their existence, in many cases, to the 
training of the child. I still possess a peculiar feeling, perhaps of 
dread, for that class of people known as Shakers, which it is difficult 
for me to overcome. It was my fortune, when a boy, to live in a vil- 
lage between two families, as they are called, of these queerly dressed 
people. My friends formed the effective habit of correcting or check- 
ing my boyish pranks, by threatening me with expulsion from the pa- 
rental roof, and a residence for a season with the Shakers. They at 
the same time painted, in the most terrible colors, the sufferings 
which their pupils were obliged to undergo. Every boy has his “ bug. 
bear ;” this was mine. For the time, they may operate for good, but 
parents should beware, lest they affect the ideas and thoughts. Another 
instance: a former schoolmate, subsequently a classmate, had cher- 
ished an early antipathy against cats. The moment a member of the 
feline tribe came into his presence, whether an innocent, playful kitten, 
or a fiercely whiskered mouser, he became intensely excited, and 
could only be quieted by the removal of the offending animal. Many 
similar circumstances might be mentioned to show to how great an 
extent the whole life is tempered by the little events of childttood. 

It is commonly believed that Genius is born, and that it will appear 
perforce, whatever may be the education which it receives. It is pos- 
sibly true, that it possesses power to triumph over obstacles, yet it 
cannot fail to profit by the aid which can be given it, while still pre- 
paring for the contest with the world. 

From out the crevices of the hard flint-rock, may spring the lichen, 
and array itself in a modest beauty, which the hot-house exotic can 
scarcely equal. Amid the coal dust and up from the rank air of Scot- 
tish mines, rose a poetic strain, of such transcendent pathos and beau- 
ty, that all men give it homage. But the poet might have been no- 
bler, if his inspiration could have caught some little aid, instead of 
constant opposition, from this hard, bitter world. The reading in 
youth is an important element in the cultivation of the mind. This 
is rarely recognized sufficiently. Our reflection, ofttimes, will show 
us where we failed, or where we profited by our selections. There are 
millions of books prepared for the young, and thrown broadcast through 
the land, which create more of the so-called effeminacy of our aristo- 
cratic gentlemen, than the entire véle of other refinements which 
wealth can give. The literature for children, so popular in this coun- 
try, instead of strengthening the mind, only weakens it. There is little 
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healthy or invigorating power in our early educational processes. It 
is undoubtedly the best that could be devised for the masses, but in 
too many instances there is lacking the correllate influence of healthy 
home lessons. Young America finds mental nutriment from the 
penny liners, long after the English youth are puzzling over the clas- 
sics of ancient and modern times. This is not an age of mental ac- 
tivity, as far as the sciences and literature are concerned. The com- 
mon taste has chosen a class of books for early reading, which enfee- 
bles the powers that demand stimulants. They pave the way, by a 
natural process, to the intense thirst for light literature which distin- 
guishes the students of our colleges, as well as the people in other 
walks of life. Perhaps in this may be found the source of that pop- 
ular literary easé which is itself the cause of the prevailing skepticism 
of the age. 

But this is a fruitful theme, and we find ourselves extending it be- 
yond our prescribed limits. Yet it is well to study these influences, 
which are so much a part of ourselves. In pointing out the faults of 
early training, the effects of which we can relate from experience, it is 
difficult to adjoin remedies. The disease is patent, but the suitable 
medicines are, or may be, unknown. Reference to the past, through 
the live$ of its heroes and the teachings which their self-examinations 
have unfolded, are of inestimable value. Mr. Smiles has supplied a 
national want, in his incomparable “ Self Help !” 

The remark of Macaulay will apply to young as well as old, and 
contains the pith of what ought to be the motto taught the youthful 
reader: “It will be found more nutritious to digest a page than to 
devour a volume.” It might be added, more applicably to our sub- 
ject: better for the youth, one veal, earnest book in a household, than a 
voluminous library, filled with the cheap, though universally adopted 
publications. 

Although we long ago bade adieu to the days of our childhood, we 
have not yet entered upon manhood’s laborious life. We are standing 
on the borders of the great World, waiting to plunge in and struggle 
manfully for our rights, and for a noble fame. We are ina state of 
preparation still—the engine is not yet completed—there must be 
more work accomplished, before it will be ready to take its position on 
the track, and make its mighty strides across the land. 

These finishing touches—let them be made with care and skill, so 
that the machine may enter upon its career as perfected as_ possible. 
Thus its mission will be accomplished, and it will have only the re- 
gret, not for what it has done, but for what it has not the mortal power 

to do. J. H. B. 
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Palwxontology. 


WHILE reflecting recently upon the immense antiquity of the Geolog- 
ical ages, I was naturally led to meditate upon the possible duration 
of the historic period. After following human civilization in half a 
dozen circuits round the globe, I alighted finally—in my imagination 
of course—upon a new continent in the South Pacific. While my 
fancy stalked through these Hesperian regions, I thought I entered a 
Philosophers’ Grove, compared with which the famous Grove of the 
Academy was a mere jungle. In it was a great company of noble 
youths; they all rose to their feet as a professor entered, who delivered 
a lecture on Universal History. I took it down in short hand, and 
after much labor have succeeded in translating it, very imperfectly 
though, into intelligible English. At your kind request, Messrs. 
Editors, I consent to its publication for the benefit of the savans, and 
the illumination of the Theologues and Geologues of Yale. It reads 
as follows: 

Discipuli:—Having recently been elected to the chair of Archontic 
Paleontology, I propose to deliver a series of lectures which shall 
comprise every topic of historic interest from the earliest age of man. 
My remarks to-day will be chiefly preliminary, giving vou an outline 
of the subject, with some pointed illustrations. I certainly need not 
inform you that the study of antiquities generally possesses little fas- 
cination for the student. Nor is this at all unaccountable. You are 
aware that the htstoric age now probably equals the geological. We 
have thus an array of facts which it is equally impossible and useless 
to learn. My illustrious predecessor, Confucius Obfusticus, though a 
very learned and excellent man, would insist on teaching everything in 
minute detail. 

Now I propose to simplify the matter by comprehensive generaliza- 
tion. Sages that lived myriads of years ago predicted that we would 
have to do this. Even as the Geologist has his Silurian and Old Red- 
Sandstone periods, his Carboniferous and other formations, in which to 
pursue his studies of fossil plants and animals,—thus shall I break up 
the past into great divisions. Instead of the petty distinctions of a 
Greek or Roman age, I will grasp under one term ten thousand and 
twice ten thousand years. Accordingly I shall divide the age of 
Archonts,* as follows : 





*Archonts,—the highest type of Mammals,—Man, (alone).—Prof. J. D. Dana. 
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I. The Anarchontic; II. The Palearchontic; IIT. The Mesarchon- 
tic; IV. The Cenarchontic; and lastly our own, or the Hesperian Era. 

You perceive from this how close the analogy between Historic and 
Geological developments. We have an Azoic, Ancient, Medieval and 
Modern age in each. So also the expansion of the Flora and Fauna 
may be compared to the growth and progress ofideas. But as ideas, or 
the great facts of history, are represented to the mind under the generic 
condition of Time, I shall, whenever I can by so doing create a more 
vivid picture, project them into the medium of Space by the symbolie 
use of the language of Geology. I shall therefore employ figures and 
metaphors with the greatest freedom and boldness. 

The first age comprises all geologic time. It affords nothing of inter- 
est till its close, when Man was created. Here a new epoch begins, as 
he was the first being capable of an intelligent survey of nature and her 
laws. He was the spirit that was to worship in her beautiful temple. 
How mortifying to read the works of that ancient heathen, Darwin, who 
contended that the first man’s father was an Orang-Outang; his grand- 
father a Baboon; or, in other words, that Adam’s Adam was a toad,— 
amonad. But wise men now consider it a new era in which mind was 
added to matter, and thus God completed the duality of the Universe. 
As the ancient Tennyson beautifully sung,— 

Star and system rolling past, 
A soul shall draw from out the vast 
And strike his being into bound,— 
And moved through life of lower phase, 
Result in man, be born and think.— 


The next age is the Palearchontic, called also the Hieroglyphic, or 
age of symbol languages. Like the Paleozoic in Geology,—availing 
myself of the license I claim,—its formations are of continental extent. 
To it belong all the ancient gigantic ruins, as those of Central Amer- 
ica, the Cyclopian walls in Italy, those huge twmudi found all over the 
old continents. But, as the Archonts of that age possessed no lettered 
language, but only a sort of picture or sign-writing, everything is so 
obscured in the twilight of antiquity that no generation seems to have 
known any more about them than we do. Cicero says that even in his 
time there was scarcely any erudition about those huge Cyclopian ruins 
still visiblein Rome. Supposing it to be synchronous with the antede- 
luvian period, it would be 1600 years long, according to the Hebrew 
Chronology. It is probably nearer 16,000. 

The Mesarchontic age is marked by the introduction of letters. It 
begins about 2000 B.C.—the date of the earliest literature. As Ho- 
VOL. XXVIII. 29 
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mer calls men yéporec Bporoi—* articulate-speaking mortals,” it has been 
contended that the race of the preceding age had not even a spoken lan- 
guage, but held communication by signs and symbols. We can not tell 
whether this is so; but this is certain— that with the invention of let. 
ters, tradition ends and history begins. In order to give you an exact 
picture of the intellectual and moral life of this period, it is necessary 
to employ the boldest figures and metaphors. Corresponding to the 
Medieval in Geology, the Mesarchontic is eminently the Reptilian age 
in history. It produced a greater number and variety of monsters and 
prodigies than all the ages since. A very common genus is the War- 
rior, the Hero Martialis—“ more horrid,” in the words of an eloquent 
divine, “than any Plesiosaur or Dinotherium that inhabited the Pre- 
Adamic caves of antiquity.” He employed himself in setting innocent 
men to cut each others’ throats, so that whole nations became extinct. 
It was a blood-thirsty, vindictive, brutal age, whose shrines were Phar- 
salia, Austerlitz and Waterloo. To their interminable wars, Provi- 
dence added famine and pestilence; but they would not desist until 
they were exterminated, and the world re-peopled with a better race 
of men. 

ut you will get a more correct idea of the ferocity and selfishness 
of this age from a description of its strata and fossils. A very exten- 
sive formation is the M7/l-stone Grit, a rock of adamantine hardness, 
said to be composed entirely of sharp bargains. It extends over wide 
areas, and covers, I believe, the whole of New England. In it are found 
those huge reptilian fossils, the “Leviathan” and “Behemoth” of 
Hobbes, the inventor of locks. A still larger formation is the Nummulite 
—from nummus, a coin,—composed almost wholly of pennies, (Caprei 
Cephali,)—Shin-plasters in some sections, also poor men’s earnings, 
the blood and sweat of slaves, and the tears of widows and orphans. 
It is of enormous thickness in Great Britain and the Land of Chivalry. 
Another characteristic strata is the Oolite, composed of little eggs, sup- 
posed to be unhatched iniquities;—for you remember that the pious 
old German mystic, Jacob Behmen, held that every evil thought was 
an egg laid into the mind by the devil, which if men meditated upon, 
would be hatched out into full fledged wickedness. This deposit is of 
vast depth in Rome, Washington, Albany, and wherever political and 
ecclesiastical conventions were held. In the Trent Epoch, (Council of 
Trent,) no bottom has yet been found to it, and it is now thought to 
extend down to the infernal fires. In our Paleontological Museum, 
you can see the Mayor’s chair of Fernando the I, made of this Oolite, 
in which he tried to hatch out the cockatrice’s eggs of treason. You 
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also see there a strange piece of Mosaic of the same material, inlaid 
with priceless gems. Some say it is a piece of Henry Ward Beecher’s 
pulpit. 

But let me invite your attention to some of the characteristic Fau- 
na and Flora of the age. Of political fossils, we have the Archont 
pacificus et furiosus, (Vallandingham et Greeley,) Cotton-mouths and 
Copper-heads, et td omne genus. <A bed of these was found recently, 
near the place of the celebrated Hartford Conventions. There was 
also discovered in the same locality, another very curious fossil, which 
greatly puzzled political botanists, who once thought it was the acorn 
of the grand old Charter Oak, Quercus Chartalis:—but how sober 
Science lost her wonted gravity, when at last a chemist proved it to be, 
what the Germans call Teufelsdrick—a Coprolite of the Old Serpent, 
(Diabolus infernalis.) Of the Flora of the age, I will only describe 
the celebrated Chivalry tree of the South—Arbor dignitatis equestris 
Australis. It belonged to the Synthetic types, being ostensibly a 
phaenogam, but was in reality cryptogamous. Now, however innocent 
and lovely this characteristic might be in the Geologic flora, in the 
moral epoch it was an abomination; and as it was moreover, a poison- 
ous Upas tree, watered by the blood of millions of slaves, and honored 
by sacrifices of virtue, humanity and religion, God blasted it with the 
lightning of war, in the nineteenth century. We have no specimens in 
the Cabinet, for on account of its intolerable odor, no Christian could 
endure it. 

In this figurative and emphatically suggestive manner, shall I lecture 
upon the historic ages. The method must prove both instructive and 
interesting. But if you can not even remember this, and you forget 
what were the leading characteristics of this period, just think of the 
two words, Materialism and Selfishness, and you have the whole cat- 
egory. It was preéminently the age of selfish utility. But false as 
was the basis of such a civilization, we may not think contemptuously 
of its achievements, whose views rival in magnitude and grandeur those 
of the preceding Cyclopian age. In Architecture, however, they were 
far inferior, perhaps owing to the fact, that they had no God, or else 
because they put him so far off in the heavens—at least, beyond the 
Nebula of Orion—they forgot his omnipresence. But, as I said, these 
Medieval Titans performed immense labors. They cleared up both 
the old continents, and exterminated more monsters than the race of 
Hercules and Theseus. With steam and lightning as their ministering 
spirits, they outwitted Time, and wrested the scepter and the trident 

from the ancient divinities of Space. Bnt when the earth was encir- 
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cled with iron coils of roads and telegraphs, she had a most wo-begone 
look, as if in conscious misery and degradation,—even like the wretch- 
ed old Laocoon in the murderous embrace of the serpents. It was be- 
cause all this vast array of forces was solely in the service of Mammon. 
If a poor soldier, who had left his limbs on the battle-field, wished to 
return home in their steam chariots, Mercury, the conductor, would 
thrust him out like a dog. Little, however, did these traitors, govern- 
ment jobbers,—for such owned the Railways,—gain in the end. It 
affords me great pleasure to inform you, that there is little doubt that 
ages ago, unsparing justice stripped these younger brothers of Dives, 
of their “purple and fine linen,” and put upon them a Nessus’ shirt of 
fire which they wili never wear out :—while in the lofty panegyric of 
Pericles, those brave men who in that age laid down their lives for 
their country and for liberty, have now become immortal like the gods. 
I will conclude this lecture with a brief remark upon the literature 
of the time. Here is material for whole volumes of comment. There 
were their Magazines, weeklies, dailies, dime novels, jingling verses, 
and rum-inspired speeches, but high over all in “exuberant diction,” 
and all the “pride, pomp and circumstance” of verbosity, Spalding’s 
English Literature—how I would delight to swing the satirical scourge 
over such frog-spawn in the Castilian springs. But I passto the Philos- 
ophy of the age. Here I notice first, that the Archonts were as yet 
Marsupials in intellect. It is even contended by some scholars, that in 
the first epoch of letters they were oviparous. You are all familiar 
with the story of the Tyndarian egg. Now though that was a scan- 
dalous affair for Zeus, if true, I rather think we should interpret it as 
the first rude attempt at Astronomy. You remember in Horace, 
“fratres Helenae lucida sidera.” But be that as it may, we know 
that the leading characteristic of the Medieval Archonts is, that they 
were marsupial or semioviparous in thought. Whenever they brought 
forth a new idea, it was immature, and they took it to themselves again 
and concealed it. Moreover they had to do this for prudential reasons— 
for you well know that the Pope’s Bull, backed with the thumb-screw 
and the fagot, would soon put an end to the idea and its origination 
together. Even the pious Herder, who lived in a Protestant country, 
used to say that he only blotted out the finest passages in his ser- 
mons—so it may be doubted whether any man really loved to utter all 
his thoughts. But how could you expect any thing different, only a 
few thousand years after the race had been juggled out of Paradise 
for a few apples. ‘That same materialistic spirit, which corrupted their , 
morals, also ruined their Philosophy. They did not know that every 
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intellectual growth is like a tree which is planted in the atmosphere as 
well as the earth, and imbibes with its leaves and upward-looking 
flowers, the free pure air, and God’s glorious sun-light. But in this 
ancient darkness commenced also, the first dawn of our great day, for 
this age can boast of a Plato, a Bacon, a Kant—those primeval ex- 
plorers treading alone, 


“Th > silent desert of a great new thought.” 


All honor to those great and good men, that battled so nobly in the 
dark and stormy periods of our history. I can not conclude in more 
appropriate words, than those of the worthy Jean Paul,—*In the 
world’s infancy they stole the Promethean fire, and already stood mid- 
way between the hand-cuffs and foot-chains they had burst asunder, 
and the lofty rustling liberty tree of Philosophy, which has conducted 
us into the free battle-arena and coronation city of the Earth.”  B. 


College Morality. 


Tue moral sentiment of a community, is at once astandard for moral 
action, and a restraint against vice. It is the outgrowth of a multi- 
tude of blended influences, being greatly affected by the intelligence, 
pursuits and social habits of the people. There will therefore be an 
inevitable tendency in a community constituted as ours is, in College, 
toward some peculiarities, in the application of those fundamental prin- 
ciples of morality, which are common to all Christian Society. Yet so 
far as this tendency compromises those principles, or encourages their 
false application, it is vicious in its nature, and is therefore to be 
rebuked and restrained. It has long been our conviction, that the 
general tone of our community in regard to many points of practical 
morality, has been lamentably low. We fear that this still continues 
to be true. 

That in a company of five hundred young men, of diversified tastes 
and training, removed in great measure from the restraints and influen- 
ces of ordinary society, there should be many peculiar manifestations 
of social life, is most natural and reasonable. ‘They cannot have, and 
do not need the stern dicipline and regularity of the prison or military 
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camp; they will not, and should not manifest upon all occasions, the 
staid dignity of a convention of conservative old gentlemen. But free- 
dom is far removed from license ; and social enjoyment, from disgrace. 
ful spreeing. It is not so much particular actions, or classes of actions, 
which we have in view at present, as it is the prevailing sentiment of 
the community with which these actions are regarded, and of which 
they are symptomatic. 

We allude in the first place, to an idea quite too common among us, 
that the ordinary rules of morality are suspended, or modified, when 
applied to the practice of College students. Perhaps few would ad- 
mit the principle in its bald form, and yet this is the logical result of 
a belief which is quite extensive. The idea is without foundation in 
reason, cannot be defended upon any just grounds, and has a most per- 
nicious tendency in its influence upon all our conduct. ‘To illustrate: 
the taking of others’ property, even though done in mere wantonness, 
by a company of students, is theft, and nothing but a shocking 
indifference to moral distinctions, or a long continued perversity, 
can cover over the essential nature of the transaction. We are quite 
well aware, that many acts of this kind adinit of palliation, and are 
often the result of mere carelessness rather than perversity ; but where 
permanent injury is done, and feelings are wounded, carelessness is 
itself acrime. Again; the intentional conveyance of false information 
approaches very near to what is given by the dictionaries as the def- 
nition of lying. How the fact, that it is often done deliberately, and 
over a person’s signature, removes the moral significance of the action: 
we cannot comprehend. 

There is another idea closely connected with the one just alluded to, 
which is, perhaps, still more pernicious. It is to the effect, that the 
consequences of immoral action are suspended, or at least work no per- 
manent injury in the case of College students. It is the old theory of 
“sowing wild oats,” though not often expressed among us in that form. 
We are pointed to the example of some prominent members of the 
community, who, while in College, may have been notoriously intem- 
perate or even licentious, but who are now justly esteemed for piety or 
moral worth, and from such cases the principle above stated is souglit 
to be drawn. The experience gained by such a course of conduct, is 
often asserted to about compensate for any moral risk or injury in, 
curred. Indeed it is argued that in some cases, positive benefit is re- 
ceived. Now to us, there is in all the immoral codes of the degraded 
heathen, hardly a principle more horrible ; for if carried to its logica, 
consequences, it is utterly subversive of all morality, by removing al 
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moral restraints, and furnishing powerful incitements to immoral action. 
It is falsely deduced from such examples, because it takes no account 
of the much larger number of individuals who make shipwreck in the 
experiment, and so soon pass out of thought and memory. It overlooks 
also in the case of such exceptions, the hard and rugged road by which 
a return to virtue has been made, and the moral possibilities of their 
natures, which they themselves are conscious have been forever 
destroyed. ‘The principle deals with moral action, and moral natures, 
as though they were wooden toys, which if damaged can be easily re- 
paired, or if destroyed can be as easily replaced. 

May we not be allowed to specify some points, in which we fail to 
have a proper moral standard, as a community. In the first instance, 
in regard to truthfulness. We have already alluded to the practice of 
falsehood, in our dealings with the Faculty. To know the almost uni- 
versal prevalence of a low moral tone upon this topic, we have only to 
recall the significant smile which passes around almost any circle of 
students, when the phrase “ unable to walk abroad” is quoted in con- 
versation. Probably scores of instances occur every week, of the use 
of this phrase in a false sense, by men who ought to know better, and 
who do know better, but who are drawn into the action by the preva- 
lent sentiment of the community. Many moral men, and good men, 
seem to have been led to adopt as a fundamental article of their creed 
while on College ground, that deceit, falsehood and cheating, are justi- 
fiable and honorable, provided only the Faculty are the persons design- 
ed to be affected thereby. 'The same low moral tone in regard to 
truthfulness, is seen in our justification of the conduct of elections and 
campaigns among us. Some prominent members of our community, 
when detected in sharp practice in these matters, have manifested an 
innocent, and apparently genuine surprise, that moral principle profess- 
ed to be regarded in such transactions. We seem to have adopted the 
old Spartan doctrine, that the actual crime in such cases consists in 
being caught in the fault, rather than in the commission of it. The 
views which are commonly held among us in regard to matriculation 
are another instance of a defective moral sentiment. Before many 
weeks shall have elapsed, the members of another class will have signed 
their matriculation pledge. While we trust their minds are not im- 
bued with the prevalent opinions in regard to the act, it is probably 
too much to hope, when we look at the past, that all will have com- 
prehended the nature of the step they have taken, or will have enter- 
tained the sincere purpose to carry out its obligations. The deliberate 
subscribing of our names toa written pledge, with the half boasted de- 
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sign of violating it upon the first occasion, is in our view, but little 
short of perjury, and certainly can admit of no excuse or palliation, 

The ceremony is either an unmeaning farce, or it has a deep, moral 
significance. It occurs near the beginning of the course, after a period 
of probation, and is doubtless intended as a guide and restraint, during 
all these years of our residence here. It is sometimes urged, that 
many of the regulations involved, are obsolete, and that, therefore, the 
obligations are impracticable or impossible. If this was the fact, as it 
is not, in any essential particular, it would not release us from the con- 
sequences of a personal act, performed with ample knowledge, and en- 
tire freedom, in regard to all those regulations, concerning whose vir- 
tual repeal there can be a reasonable doubt. 

Another vice which is regarded with far too little reprobation, is in- 
temperance. We have euphemisms and slang phrases to describe the 
practice, which conceal its wickedness as well as its shame. Even 
the man who is habitually intemperate, provided only he can succeed 
in his recitations, and postpone the day of reckoning for an enfeebled 
intellect, a debilitated body and shattered nerves, ean hold up his 
head with the assurance that his conduct will receive little or no re- 
buke, that he will suffer no loss of outward respect, but will rather 
gain credit and admiration for his ability to be a ‘bummer,’ and at the 
same time a scholar. The habits of College in this matter have, we 
apprehend, been much changed within the last twenty years. Public 
carousals, and street broils, are much less frequent than formerly, but 
we cannot hence conclude that intemperance is less prevalent. Public 
sentiment, and the vigilance of the authorities, have driven these per- 
formances within doors, but the evil is in many respects aggravated. 
The number liable to be affected, is naturally increased, and the means 
of gratifying the appetite are more constantly on hand ; added to this 
there is the introduction of a multitude of new fangled drinks with de- 
lusive names and remedial properties to catch the unwary. Convivial 
entertainments and treats are much more frequent than formerly, while 
the facilities and occasions for indulging in them are continually in- 
creasing. The peculiar form in which the evil exists at present, is to 
us as conclusive evidence of the low moral sentiment of the commuuity 
in regard to it, as its extent. 

Another point in which we fail to have a healthy, moral tone, is in 
the matter of impurity. The vileness of much of our current conver- 
sation is beyond expression. The temptation to slight delinquencies 
in this direction are so insidious that few escape their power. The 
song, the jest, the story, are all corrupted and corrupting. We have 
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such a passionate admiration for smart sayings, that we often overlook 
the subtle poison conveyed by the sprightly words. For all this, the 
remedy is most obvious. We must begin to have a higher respect 
for a sensible and true saying, than for a smart utterance tainted with 
impurity. We must abstain from, and frown upon tne slightest ap- 
proaches to the hateful, pestilential topic. In regard to the grosser vio- 
lations of the great law of purity, we have facts in our possession 
which we should not dare to publish, but which would startle the 
most careless of us into anxiety for the reputation of our Alma Mater, 
and the welfare of the present and coming generations of young men 
within her walls. We have no right to be indifferent to such things. 
The delinquent, who frequents the house where the memory of mother 
or sister cannot be carried, should in kindness to him, be a marked 
man in the community, and be made to feel the lashings of an out- 
raged public sentiment. 

In all these respects and many others we believe that as a commu- 
nity we are far from having a sufficiently elevated moral standard. 
Nothing has been said of Christian sentiment or Christian obligation, 
because it did not enter into our design, and more properly belongs in 
other places. Comparison has been made in only one instance, of the 
state of morals now prevalent with those of other times. The facts ap- 
pear as they are at present, and our course of action ought not to be 
greatly affected by that of those who have long preceded us in cir- 
cumstances greatly different. We have not presented any encoura- 
ging circumstances in our moral condition, which might easily be 
found, partly because some of them are of more importance in appear- 
ance than in fact, and more from the conviction that the dark side of 
the picture, if true to the reality, ought to secure the serious attention 
of at least one sitting. 

We need to cherish and manifest a higher type of manliness, to 
have a more thorough appreciation of the dignity of our position and 
pursuits, to attach a higher value to moral principle and moral prac- 
tice, to more often lend the kindly helping to our returning brother, 
and to throw the mantle of charity over his past course, while we 
frown more decisively upon the determined evil-doer. We must learn 
to call things by their right names, to scorn the screening of iniquity 
lest it cause offense or unpopularity, to look at conduct in the light of 
its permanent results rather than its temporary ones. The moral 
sentiment of our community is a precious jewel entrusted to our care 
We shall wrong the worthy men who have preceded us, we shall 
wrong ourselves, and those who come after us, if we are false to the 
VOL. XXVIII, 30 
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trust. Amid the reflections and resolutions of the closing hours of 
the term, may not the purpose be definitely fixed in the mind of more 
than one of our fellow-students, to individually contribute to remove 
these spots from the fair fame of our community, and to cherish that 
treasure as a precious legacy ? C. W. PF. 





Obituary. 


Died at sea, off St. Helena Island, on board of Southern Cross, 
Feb. 11th, 1863, GEorce Hersert Epwarps, formerly a member 
of the Class of 1864. 

In the very intimate relations of nearly two years of College life, 
we were all led to admire and love him for his superior talents, his 
genial disposition, and his manly heart, and when, one year ago, he 
was obliged to leave College, on account of ill-health, he left bebind 
him here many strong friends, and many earnest well-wishers. He 
sailed from Boston, in March, 1862, on a voyage for his health, and as 
we occasionally received news of his improvement, we all hailed joy- 
fully the good tidings. His friends had already begun to anticipate, 
with great pleasure, his safe return, when the sad announcement of 
his death suddenly came to us. 

We think it appropriate to the solemn occasion, in behalf of the 
Junior Class, to extend to his bereaved family and relatives our heart- 
felt sympathy, and to assure them, that while we deeply mourn bis 
early death, far away from the comforts of home, yet we rejoice in the 
blessed knowedge that he was prepared for his departure, and that he 
has already entered upon the nobler and blessed Life of Eternal Peace 
in the Kingdom of his Heavenly Father. 


T. K. BoLttwoop, 
A. H. Buck, Com. for the Class. 
I, P. Puas.ey, 
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MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Memorabilia Palensia. 


Society Elections. 


The election in the two Literary Societies took place Wednesday evening, April 
Ist, as follows :— 


LINONIA. BROTHERS. 
President, 
L. T. Chamberlain. W. G. Sumner. 
Vice President, 
G. W. Allen. Geo. Hoffman. 
Secretary, 
C. L. Conkling. J. A. Wilson. 
Vice Secretary, 
M. M. Budlong. O. R. Burchard. 


JUNIOR EXHIBITION 
Occurred on Wednesday, April 8. The following is the Order of Exercises :— 
AFTERNOON. 

1. Music: Marche de Sacre.—JMeyerbeer. 

2. Latin Oration, ‘ De Reguli Virtute,” by W1LLIAM Henry Pater, Stonington. 

3. Oration, “‘ Mental Culture,” by WILLIAM MCAFEE, Greenwich. 

4. Oration, “ Political and Religious Liberty in Italy,” by James Puintirs Hoyt, 
Coventry, N. Y. 

5. Music: Bolero, Vépres Siciliennes.— Verdi. 

6. Oration, ‘Grounds of Encouragement under National Trials,” by Francis En- 
GLESBY Loomis, New Haven. 

7. Dissertation, ‘“‘ Dr. Kane,” by GEORGE FREDERIC LEwIs, Bridgeport. 

8. Dissertation, “‘ Mirabeau,” by CuaRLES HENRY BuRNETT,* Philadelphia, Pa. 

9. Music: Glorioso Galop.—Helmsmiiller. 

10. Oration, “ Present and Future of American Literature,” by JouN WILLIAM 
Tea, Last Durham, N. Y. 

11. Dissertation, ‘‘ The English Puritans,” by WILLIAM PacKER BELLAMY, Chic- 
opee Falls, Mass. 

12. Music: Duetto, ‘ I would that my love.”—Mendelssohn. 

13. Dissertation, ‘ Chivalry,” by Josep LANMAN, Norwich Town. 

14. Oration, “‘ Dignity and Importance of Independent Action,” by Horace Dan- 
IEL PAINE, Woonsocket, R. I. 

15. Oration, ‘The Legislation of Lycurgus,” by RaLpHh WHEELER, Stonington. 

16. Music: Fort Federal Hill March.—Helmsmiiller. 

17. Oration, “ The Battle of Tours,” by Jos W1LLIAMS, Worcester, Mass. 


’ 


* Prevented by ill-health from speaking. 
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18. Philosophical Oration, ‘‘ The Influence of Theory in the Growth of Astron. 
omy,” by CHARLES GREENE Rockwoop, Newark, N. J. 

19. Music: Duetto from Aroldo.— Verdi. 

EVENING. 

8. Music: Chorus and March from Tannhauser.— Wagner. 

2. Greek Oration, “’O ‘Exayewadvdac év On3ate ToALTEvduevoc,” by ISAAC Piatt 
PuGstey, Binghamton, N. Y. 

3. Oration, “Character developed by Emergencies,’ by JoHN Wit.iam Srer- 
LING, Stratford. 

4, Oration, ‘‘The Suppression of the Knights Templars,” by CuanLes Laryep 
ATTERBURY, New Albany, Ind. 

5. Music: Duetto, “Fly, my skiff.’ —Aiicken. 

6. Dissertation, ** The Educational Value of Popular Institutions,” by Artuur 
PHINNEY, Gorham, Me. 

7. Oration, ‘ Warren and Lyon,” by DANIEL Laturop Coit, Norwich Town. 

8. Music: Hinkley Galop.—Helmsmiiller. 

9. Oration, “ Milton as a Republican,” by Henry Paine Boypen, Worcester, 
Mass. 

10. Dissertation, “‘ Popular Conscience,” by MosELEY HookER WILLIAMs, Zervy- 
ville. 

1i. Music: Quartetto, Rigoletto.— Verdi. 

12. Oration, ‘The Partition of Poland,” by CuaRLEs Puetps Tart, Cincinnati, 
0. 

13. Oration, “Socrates,” by SAMUEL CARTER DARLING, St. Stephen's, N. B. 

14, Oration, “ Adversity the Test of Power,” by Lewis FREDERICK WuITI, 
Whitinsville, Mass 

15. Music: Student Songs. 

16. Oration, “ Penalty,” by CARLES MILLS WuiTtLesey, Newark, N. J. 

17. Philosophical Oration, *‘ William Pitt,” by George Spring Merriam, Spring- 
jield, Mass. 

18. Music: Frihlings Klange Waltz.—Kiihner. 


Enditor's Table. 


And so at last, pen in hand, we are ready for the monthly gossip. Brevity shall 
be our motto, for we are not of that happy number whose good-natured volubility 
is always overflowing, and always charms and interests, even while it fatigues. 
This filling an Editor’s “ Drawer” is, to be sure, very much like writing a chatty, 
rambling letter—it involves the rarely-attained art of saying nothing, or next to 


nothing, in the most delicate and approved way. The good letter-writer is like a 
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genial, companionable friend, who is ever ready to talk on any subject that natu- 


rally and pleasantly suggests itself, but who never afflicts you with the learned re- 
In this wholesome view of the art of 
letter-writing, the Novelist, Cooper, insists that letters should be written, as agree- 
able conversation is carried on, in the informal, unpremeditated style, for thus only 


” 


sults of previous deliberate “cramming. 
La) 


can be secured the dash and sparkle, without a sprinkling of which, society loses 
its charm, and friendly correspondence becomes distasteful, if not profitless. How 
easy it is for many to write and talk, but how difficult to find readers and listeners! 
This, we suppose, is because almost everybody would like to make a sort of monop- 
oly of the privileges of speech, but nobody knows how to do it. Still, we must 
continue to regard the inveterate talker, or the voluminous writer, as invaluable 
members of society, for the former can always ensure to the bashful man—poor 
fellow—the priceless luxury of keeping silence, while the latter may often remove 
from the modest and the lazy, the unwelcome necessity of writing, when they are 
sure they have nothing to write. 

But here we are, actually commencing a dissertation. This may not be, for 
theme-writing for us is over. Thoughts of coming “disputes,” as well as visions 
of copy-demanding printers, no longer haunt us. We, at last, to whom has not 


been vouchsafed “the vision and the faculty divine,” need no longer attempt to 
poetize, to dissertate, or sermonize. 

And what, you now make haste to ask, have we to record of the doings and 
events of the College world? Assuredly, very little. The College world is plod- 
ding—repeats itself every day—its history, like staple conversational topics, or 
subjects discussed in rural, perhaps College Lyceums, is threadbare and common- 
place. Our Chronicles, if any we make, may not be “ metrical,” for the Poet- 
Member is indisposed; they cannot be romantic, for the days of pranks and esca- 
pades, of Saturday night adventures, of unheard-of love-follies and love-matches, 
of marvelous and victorious encounters with the “Townies,” of rout and revel and 
masquerade, are mostly past at Yale. Neither may we sound the war-like strain, 
for though we live in a time 


“ When lion-mouthed war with brutalized force prevails,” 


yet these halls of learning are peaceful as were e’er the Academic groves of ancient 
Greece. 


“ mar- 


Whither has fled that fiery, patriotic spirit, which, eighteen months ago, 
shalled in arms,” and sent to the daily drill every Yale student, from grave Senior 
to nascent Freshman? It has been chastened, doubtless, into a soberer, deeper 
feeling, but we are not to forget that, naturally, in the ceaseless routine of absorb- 
ing College duties, the most stirring excitement soon dies away. The student of 
necessity ignores, in great measure, outside events, even though they be of the 
most startling character. His life is among books—in the Past, and this, coupled 
with the influence of the esprit de corps to which he is subjected, will scarce allow 
his fancies or his thoughts to wander beyond the precincts of Alma Mater. 

But if the Muse Editorial refuses to be inspired by Poetry, Romance, or War, 
then, despairingly, we turn to Love and Politics. Ah! Love, ejaculates the senti- 
mental Senior, about to step forth from beneath mother Yale’s protecting wxgis, to 
face the dry duties of his chosen business or profession, be thou my solace and de- 


light! Do thou alleviate and idealize the prosiness of life! Cupid, send thy dart! 
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the victim is ready to be offered. What a self-sacrificing, chivalrous spirit of de- 
votion to a worthy cause! All for Love, says our loving friend, Leander swam the 
Hellespont ; of a troublous night, too, 
“When the briny waters roared, 
And the stormy winds did blow.” 

And here is the man—’pon our honor he has this moment left the sanctum—who 
is just experiencing the virgin influences of a “new-born love;” that “special and 
distinguishing affection of man towards woman and woman towards man, which 
tends to the conjugal union.” We have taken pains to write out his love-theory as 
we heard it,—flowing in ecstatic sentences—from his own lips; and here it is, only 
modified considerably in language to suit our tamer style. It seems that our en- 
thusiastic lover, from the very tender period when he first began to reflect on this 
attractive and dangerous topic, has had, ever present in his imagination, a most 
beautiful ideal, representing the rarest graces, before which he, worshipful knight, 
was accustomed to bow lovingly and reverently morning and evening, praying, 
meanwhile, that at an early day it might become embodied in actual flesh and 
blood. That day at length has come. He is no longer, like Spalding’s genuine 
poet, idealizing the actual, but has actualized the Ideal. The much desired reality— 
here we quote verbatim—has been found, in the person of a witty, wealthy, ac- 
complished, loving, lovable, graceful, sensible, dark-haired, sweet-voiced, womanly 
specimen of the genus virgo—the incarnation of all the attributes of that ideal 
archetype which has so long haunted his daily reveries and nightly dreams. To 
her the accumulated, abstract affection of a half-score of years has been most nat- 
urally and readily transferred, and—blissful thought—has been reciprocated. 

As to the course of this true love, it runs, if not smoothly, at least very vio- 
lently, indicating an immediate and blessed consummation. We can speak from 
observation and say, that with him love seems to be working its perfect work; 
certainly it prevents all effort, save in its own service, for, like the brave Geraint 
of old, overpowered by his great love for Enid, the fair and good, the smitten Sen- 
ior has become forgetful of all manlier pursuits:— 

Forgetful of his duties to the Profs., 
Forgetful of his Spalding and Guizot, 
Forgetful ofhis Classmates and his friends, 
Forgetful of his glory and his name.— 

Whether this forgetfulness is “hateful” to the beloved Fair, we cannot decide; 
we suspect, however, that, haply, the Enids of these degenerate days are not all 
unwilling to be worshiped by those whose force 

“Ts melted into mere effeminacy.” 

We may remark, now, before leaving this interesting subject, that we would not 
be thought to have attempted a fairy sketch—something we never do. We have 
only divulged the sober truth. 

It is, besides, to be noticed, that our friend is not alone in the enjoyment of his 
new-found bliss. He is only the notable representative of numerous romantic 
members of the Class of ’63, who, by assiduous attention to their lady-loves, and 
by their extravagant rhapsodies, attest the significance of the Poet’s dictum— 

“To be wise, and love 
Exceeds man’s might.” 
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Of Politics—not College Politics, for that is a forbidden theme, or if not tabooed, 
itis, in its intricacy, beyond our comprehension. Who shall lucidly unfold the 
ramified coalitions and counter-coalitions, the doings behind the scenes, the occult 


schemings and wire-pullings of our secret societies as they are at present con- 
ducted ? , 

We have no thread by which we might trace our way out of this labyrinth. So 
we will not enter it. 

We were thinking of Connecticut, or rather of New Haven Politics. We would 
like to proclaim the virtues of the city fathers of New Haven. To the most select 
Board of Selectmen, for the Town of New Haven, in behalf of those students 
whose home is neither here nor elsewhere, we would send compliments and greet- 
ing, imploring them to explain their new and admirable system of law and logic. 
Homines electi! Judices illustriores! Apply, we beseech you, your preéminent wis- 
dom to the solution of the following problems: How does it happen that the un- 
offending young man, twenty-one years of age and more, who has never in all his 
life been in Baltimore, but who has been in New Haven constantly during the last 
two years, is nevertheless a resident, not of New Haven but of Baltimore? How 
does it happen that a young man, twenty-one years of age and more, whose par- 
ents and ancestors, from time immemorial, have resided in the Sandwich Islands, 
but who himself has sojourned in New Haven for the Jast four years, has acquired 
a residence in New Haven, while, on the other hand, another young man, of equal 
age and respectability, and of undoubted loyalty, whose parents and ancestors, from 
time immemorial, have resided in Canada, but who has himself sojourned in New 
Haven for the last four years, has acquired a residence, not in New Haven but in 
Canada ? 

How does it happen that a young man, twenty-one years of age and more, whose 
parents are dead, and whose business and place of abode have been formerly in 
Massachusetts, but for the past three years in New Haven, is a resident, not of 
New Haven but of Massachusetts? How does it happen that the Son of Erin, a 
resident of New Haven, whose entire literary attainments embrace the memoriz- 
ing and reciting, by the aid of a self-appointed prompter, the first ten words of the 
Constitution, is not refused the privilege of voting, on the ground that he is a Son 
of Erin, while the student, likewise a resident of New Haven, is refused that privi- 
lege, on the ground that he is a student? These and similar problems we pray 
you to solve. We also pray that you will, as soon as possible, furnish comfortable 
lodgings for some fifty or more homeless students, whose mundane existence is ig- 
nored, and who are compelled 


“To beg the world’s pardon for having been born.” 


Here we leave the subject of Politics for one more congenial. 

What are the, Freshmen doing? We are told that many of them are in process 
of “training” hoping to acquire a distinguished reputation as “rowing” men. 
They covet muscle. Their diet consists lawfully of raw beef, raw eggs, stale 
bread and one glass of ale per diem, and no intoxicating liquors. Many-tongued 
rumor declares that the last part of this rule might well be adopted by other than 
the “ rowing” men of the Class. Are Freshmen, at present, fast? We decline to 
answer the query. 

We have heard of Savin Rock excursions, billiards, scenes in the lock-up, exam- 
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inations by the Faculty, rustications, &c., but of course we do not give full cre- 
dence to injurious reports. 

The Sophomores we pass by most respectfully, hat in hand. 

Of the Juniors there is but little to record. They may, it is said, be congratu- 
lated on having received—perhaps not very recently—a Tutorial lecture on the 
subject of “skinning,” (defined to be the obtaining, surreptitiously, from text- 
books, during recitation, needed and valuable information.) 

This is an art, says the lecturer, in which there are various styles of practi- 
tioners. The tyro always opens his book at the wrong time and is invariably de- 
tected. The skillful practitioner is always alert and active, though apparently stu- 
pid; he watches out for opportunities, preserves a sober, grave demeanor, and 
gazes at the open page with a dreamy expression, as if looking into vacancy. He 
is never nervous or hurried in his movements. When called on to recite, he rises 
with much self-poised deliberation, thus gaining time to close and lay aside his 
book. One man is often troubled with the head-ache in the Recitation room. 
When the pain comes on, he is wont to lean ferward, rest his throbbing temples 
upon his hands, and gaze fixedly upon the floor. Another, who is “long sighted,” 
having made himself so by daily practice in his room, sits bolt upright and displays 
great dexterity in turning leaves cum pedum digitibus. Then there is the bold 
practitioner. He is always busy examining the title-page and blank leaves of his 
book, only glancing occasionally at chapters remote of course from the lesson of 
the day. The devices and subterfuges invented and practiced by skilled perform- 
ers in this most difficult art are indeed various as wonderful. Many more than we 
have referred to were exposed by the merciless Tutor, but they must be omitted, 
for we remember now we promised to be brief. 

Seniores, our College life is nearly closed. The “time of the singing of birds” is 
at hand, when these fine old College elms shall put on for us, for the last time, 
their beautiful Spring-mantle. Let us trust that our hopes for the future, whose 
brightness and freshness are symbolized in these tokens of returning Spring, do 
not deceive us. Still, we may not forget that our own future, like that of our 
Country, may be involved in clouds and conflict. But come for us what may, what 
shall deprive us of cherished memories of College days and College friends? 
These shall we carry with us to lighten the heaviest labor and form the silver lin- 
ing of the darkest cloud. 

And now, ye Editors, Poet, Deacon, Bon Vivant et Generosus Vir, gather round the 
sanctum table to utter the parting word. Fill for the last time that venerable 
pipe, made sacred by having ministered to the comfort of many gratefully remem- 
bered literati, pledge anew and finally the lasting prosperity of the Literary Mag., 
welcome to Editorial joys (and trials) the in-coming Board, and then sadly, though 


with the pleasing consciousness of labors closed and duty done, lay aside the sym- 
bols of your craft. 


Thus, Reader, our task is ended. The pen is thrown aside, the Devil dismissed, 
our best bow is made, and so, farewell! ‘Vale, iterumque vale!” 
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